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THE CIRCULAR 
ILas for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent ta those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper. should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue * 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, &. 7” 
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Che Oneidta Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery lruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Steel-Traps of “the most approved “Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouss, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Cane, O. H. Mixxer, C. Oups, Agents. 


Re Sw er 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment “ot our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. Wuirtriktp, 


ann nny 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats | of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8. Van VeEuzer; Superintendent 








} Superintendents. 





Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


PARAARALERALIII 


Milling : Custom “work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hatt, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes-=Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


PAPA PLP APDIP nn 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling=-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLIGATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 








THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and — at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; _ (2d and 3rd) of the 
Onempa Association. Price 12$ cts. 


= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


U== Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money ahd without price 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by: 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Datry Revieiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
theBible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





Satan’s Policy to Hinder emeibeadien. 
A Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
«Wherefore we would have come unto you (even 
I Paul) once and again; but Satan hindered us.” 
1 Thess. 2: 18. See also Rom. 15: 20—22. 


The idea that these passages suggest 
to my mind is, that Satan isa great 
hinderer of communication between the 
saints. The text quoted is a sufficient 
foundation for the idea: Paul was 
minded, once and again, to visit the 
Thessalonians, but Satan hindered him. 
The great work of Satan is to hinder 
communication—to hinder our communi- 
cation with God, in the first place, and 
then our communication with one an- 
other, As the constitution of the king- 
dom of heaven is summed up in devotion 
to God and community with each other, 
so the work of Satan against that king- 
dom is to separate—to introduce repulsion 
and division. That is the character of 
Satan’s spirit. 

First, darkness isa great cause of sepa- 
ration. Two persons may be close to 
each other, and yet by reason of darkness 
imagine themselves thousands of miles 
apart. As far as the spirit of darkness 
comes between us and God, it has the 
natural effect to separate us from him. 
Then all the accessories of darkness, the 
blind workings of sensual passion, &c., 
are separating in their influence. The 
whole spirit of Satan is an entirely for- 
eign substance, working like a poisonous 
sliver between hearts that were made for 
fellowship and profitable communication 
with each other. In the first place, 
Satan’s plan and political purpose is to 
carry on waragainst God and his Son. 
Secondly, his policy isto prevent com- 
munication—to cut off and destroy old 
communications, and prevent, as far as 
possible, all new communications, and 
produce egotistical isolation-—to put dark- 
ness between God and man, and man 
and his brother. That, evidently, was 
the policy of his transaction in the gar- 
den of Eden: he first introduced his own 
spirit of darkness between Adam and 
Eve and God—so breaking free communi- 
cation upward, and then separated Adam 
and Eve from each other. 

You can see how necessary for Satan 
this policy is. For it is evident, in the 
first place, that God is almighty; and 
there is no chance for Satan to conquer 
in direct conflict with him. Then of 
course the question whether Satan shall 
maintain his foothold in the world, turns 
on the question whether God shall get 
into communication with men, and in- 
fuse his strength and power into them, 
sufficient to destroy Satan’s empire.— 
There is no question about the ability of 
God to accomplish in man a thorough 
victory over the devil. But the critical 
point is, whether that power shall be 
brought into free communication with 
map. It is Satan’s policy to prevent it ; 
for he knows if he fails to do so his power 
is lost. There is omnipotence enough on 
God’s side: and just so far as his spirit 
and word can have free vent in the world, 
man js safe, and Satan is defeated. 


Tracing the history of this warfare 








in the Bible, we find that God, through 


the long struggle of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, successfully prepared a people, 
virgin nation, suited to his purposes ; 
and in the course of time sent his Son 
into the world, and communication with 
human nature was commenced, Satan 
concerted a plan to destroy Christ, soon 
after his birth; but God defeated his 
plan, and succeeded in maintaining the 
foothold he had gained. Then in the 
beginning of Christ’s ministry we find Sa- 
tan again doing his best to stop the mat- 
ter where it was, by seducing Christ ; but 
the power of God was again triumphant. 
And now Christ goes forth with omnipo- 
tent power, casting out devils, healing 
the sick, and raising the dead ; and we 
see the work of God going steadily for- 
ward, victorious over all the attempts of 
the devil to prevent the communication 
that had begun. Christ goes on and as- 
serts his own power thoroughly, and then 
sends out 70 disciples—transfers his pow- 
er to other men, and proves his omnipo- 
tence by sending them inhis name. All 
devils had to retire when that transac- 
tion took place. When Christ had ob- 
tained possession of men, so that his 
power could deploy into secondary action 
—when his power had passed from him- 
self to others, then hesaw Satan as ‘ light- 
ning fall from heaven.’ It was a critical 
time with the prince of this world, when 
the fact was demonstrated that the om- 
nipotent power of Christ could be ex- 
tended beyond himself. It was a fatal 
disaster to his spiritual empire. 

But victory was not completed ; or 
what necessity was there that Christ 
should die ? Just before he was cruci- 
fied, he says, ‘ Now is the judgment of 
this world, now shall the prince of this 
world be cast out.’ So that the death 
of Christ was a still more critical period. 
At the previous crisis Satan had fallen 
from heaven, but it remained for him to 
be cast out of this world. Now observe 
that though the disciples had great suc- 
cess, and returned from their mission 
testifying that the devils were subject unto 
them, yet they probably were too much 
elated, and were still open to unbelief ; 
and pretty soon there came up a case 
that they could not handle. and they 
were defeated. However Christ was not 
defeated : the original power was still 
omnipotent and successful in that case, 
But that case shows that Christ had 
not yet an extension of his power in 
others that could be relied upon ; Satan 
still seemed to have the advantage of his 
disciples ; and a more thorough work 
must be done. Christ must get more 
complete communication with them; the 
foundation must be laid for an extension 
of his life into their moral characters; the 
almighty power of truth must be estab- 
lished in their minds and hearts, before 
they could be really united to him, before 
communication could be thoroughly es- 
tablished, and therefore before they 
could become extensions of the almighty 
power there was in Christ. He did not 
stop there,—he went right forward, 
minding nothing about their imperfec- 
tions, and nothing about his lack of com- 





fort and help from them, but proceeded 
to do the thing that was necessary to 
thoroughly rout and overthrow the pow- 
er of Satan in this world; and that 
could be done only by his death, and by 
the development of the vast and deep 
truths connected with his cross. By 
dying, he obtained possession of human 
nature, and established communication 
with the root and central life of it. 
and almighty power again went forth on 
the day of Pentecost, with still greater 
majesty than before, attacking Satan 
in the moral and intellectual departments 
of human nature ; and so laying firm 
foundations for destroying his power in 
all other departments. 

In this next stage of the matter, Sa- 
tan, finding that he is not able to pre- 
vent the extension of this almighty power 
in the church, sets himself to work to get 
up @ mock church,—one that will have 
the form of truth without the power, so 
working into a counterfeit identification 
with the true church. He starts false- 
hood calculated to break up communica- 
tion between Christ and the world ; and 
his policy in some measure succeeds. By 
getting up false doctrines about the Sec- 
ond Coming, and introducing the idea 
that the age of miracles is past, anda 
variety of such falsehoods, he has appar- 
rently prevailed over the power of Christ 
since the close of the apostolic age. The 
almighty power that began its work 
in the conception of Christ, was then 
stopped, ag far as its manifestation in this 
world was concerned, and the world has 
gone on from that time, apparently broken 
off and separated from Christ. But 
God provided in the mean time thai the 
world should progress in civilization and 
general preparation for full communica- 
tion with him. 

We have come to the time now when 
the question is to be tried, whether Sa- 
tan can longer prevent the renewed com- 
munication of that almighty power 
through unity with Christ ; whether he 
can hinder Christ from coming to us, 
and hinder us from going to bim ; wheth- 
er the centripetal or centrifugal force is 
the strongest, the force that draws to- 
gether into community, or the force that 
separates. It is manifest that the whole 
issue depends on the opening of commu: 
nication with the powers above. There 
is salvation finished in Christ, and it has 
been manifested in this world, under 
difficult circumstances as can be conceived 
of: manifested first in Christ, then in 
his disciples, and the Primitiye Church : 
manifested against all principalities and 
The fact of the existence of 


powers. 
such power is established beyond | all 
question ; aud the only question now is 


whether we shall be able to get into com- 
munication with it. Just as certainly as 
we open communication with that power 
and allow it to deploy, so surely the de- 
vil’s power is lost—the righteousness of 
Christ, and health to soul and body is 
sure to go. forth couquering and to con- 
quer. the other hand, if the devil 
can stop that communication he will stop 
this work, and hinder the glory of God 
from covering the earth, 
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It is one of the most important branch- 
es of education in the church, to Jearn 
Satan’s devices, and know how to coun- 
teract and defeat him in respect to com- 
munication. I count that Satan hinders 
us from open communication with Hades. 
We are not hindered by the laws of na- 
ture or by the will of God in a natural 
way. Of course this, as every thing else, 
is under his will; but it is contrary to 
his will as it is done in heaven. The 
will of God where it acts freely, without 
obstruction, is not that those who love 
one another should be separated in this 
way. Satan has interposed his spirit 
between us and a very important branch 
of the church. I expect that we shall 
defeat him in this thing, and the vail 
will be taken away, that separates the 
living from the dead. 
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ONEIDA, OCT. 22, 1857. 


Winanclal Matters. 

Since our last issue, the remaining banks of 
New-York have suspended specie payment, and; 
as was to have been expected, this has occasioned 
a very general suspension of banks all over the 
country. Contrary to the expectation of many, 
the panic appears to have reached the south in ear- 
nest, and the cundition of things there, is evi- 
dently as bad as at thenorth, Matters, however, 
seem to have reached their worst pvint at head- 
quarters ; an@ there are indications at the present 
time that the panic is subsiding. Whether there 
will be any more suspensions, and what the future 
course of the suspended banks will be, we are of 
course unable tothesay. That something will be 
done to alleviate the general distress we are confi- 
dent, as, with the passing away of the excitement, 
men are coming to their senses, and are already 
looking around to see what may be done. Judg- 
ing from the quietness now gradually prevailing, 
there is some ground to hope that money matters 
will be easier in the course of a few weeks. Con- 
fidence has been so territly shaken, however, and 
distrust is so general, that it is not to be expected 
that business will very svon resume its usual ac- 
tivity. It willbe some time before confidence 
will be restored and the channels of business once 
more become smooth and settled. Indeed, we 
anticipate ‘hard times’ the coming winter, not- 
withstanding the abnndant ct ops, especially among 
the thousands of laboring poor, thrown out of 
employment in consequence of the embarrass- 
ments of employers and the interruptions of trade. 

Since the suspension of the New-York City 
banks, they have decided to take the bills of all 
the solvent banks in this State at par; and in this 
respect the s!tuation of the country banks is bet- 
ter than it was before the suspension. Whether 
this arrangement is temporary or to be perma- 
nent we do not learn. 

We append some extracts from a letter of Na- 
than Appleton in the Boston papers, showing 
the manner in which the present financial difficul- 
ties, ashe conceives, were brought about. It is 
the clearest expose of the condition and opera- 
tion of the banks that we have seen, though it is 
probably one-sided. The contraction of the banks 
or the withdrawal of their circulation, was no 
doubt an occasion of the pressure ; but, evidently 
to us, it was not the cause, as this writer seems 
to think. The cause lies back of bank contrac- 
tion’, in the greatly-extended system of credits, 
which react in contractions ; and we hope, if there 
1s no other good from this crisis, it may result in 
the thorough curtailment of that system.—-[a. w. c. 

“Our system of currency isa delicate one. It 
it founded on bank credits, resting ona very 
moderate basis of coin. When perfectly balanced 
it works very well, but a slight derangement may 
produce a great deal of mischief. The great dis- 
turbing cause is a demand for specie for export, 
which can only be by a contraction of the bank 
credits.....New York isthe great central banking 
power. She sets the key-note to the whole coun- 
try. If she expands. the whole country expands. 
If she contracts, it is felt to the remotest extremi- 
ties Tt is a tremendvus power—that of increas- 
ing or diminishing the circulating medium of the 
whole country.....The circulating medium of the 
city of New-York consists in the liabilities of her 
banks in the torm of deposits and circulation.— 
Their daily Joms and discounts increase or di- 
muinish these liabilities. As these liabilities are 
greater or less, is money plenty or scarce. They 
constitute the fund out of which all operations 
must be performed. bg -. * 

“The greatest expansion was on the 2d of May, 
when the liabilities were 108 millions, with 12 


millions of specie. The returns of Aagust 15th 
shows 101 millions of liabilities and 11,360,000 
specie. From thisa rapid contraction commenced, 
the liabilities being reduced on the 5th of Sept. 
to 88 millions, with 10,227,000 of specie. Here 
the contraction ought to have ceased. The object 
was to stop the export of specie. That had been 
done. Exchange on London had fallen below the 
point at which specie could be shipped without 
loss. Can any mortal man give me a reason or 
an apology why contraction should continue a 
day after this point had been reached. The 
banks were then stronger than they had been for 
two years. But contraction did continue, until, 
on the 3d October, the liabiities had been re- 
duced to 76 millions—thus reducing the circulat- 
ing medium of New-York City, from July, 32 
millions or upward of thirty per cent. Tremen- 
dons! Was the like ever known in the history 
of banking ? I have no hesitation in saying, it is 
this continued contraction of the New-York banks 
since the 5th of September, without the slightest 
necessity, which has brought about the present 
disastrous crisis. 

“There was no decided overtrade. There was 
no speculation, except by a few houses in sugar. 
There was no doubt an excess of imports, but no 
greater than for several years, and the effect of 
these was wholly cured on the 5th September, by 
the rate of exchange on London. Why continue 
contraction further ?....There is but one answer. 
The New-York banks have been acting under a 
panic, and that pame they have communicated to 
others, until there is almost a total loss of confi- 
dence. The consequences are before us, in the 
paralysis of all trade from Bangor to New-Orleans, 
the stoppage of banks through a great part of the 
United States, the stoppage of factories, the dis- 
charge of thousands of laborers, the inability to 
bring out large crops of produce to market, the 
ruinous rate of two or three per cent a month on 
the strongest paper, a ruinous depreciation in the 
pes of all stocks, and even on exchange on 

ondon, 

“The pressure of 1837 was wholly unlike the 
present. During a period of great overtrade a 
few London houses imprudently created an 
American debt of fifty or sixty millions of dollars, 
by giving out their acceptances, to be met by 
other equally fictitious bills as they fell due.— 
These houses fell into discredit, and informed 
their correspondents in America that the whole 
debt must be liquidated at once, or they must 
become bankrupt. This was in March, when no 
remittances could be made except in specie, which 
the banks were called on to furnish. The New- 
York banks went on for something over a munth, 
when they found it impossible to continue.— 
They then suspended, and with them the whole 
country. There is nothing like it now, as there is 
no foreign demand for specie.” 





Supremacy of the Spirit. 

We are primarily spiritual beings ; subordin- 
ately human; and amidst the vicissitudes and 
changes of this life, it is well to bear this fact in 
mind. Our relations to God are closer and more 
important than our relations to the dearest friend 
we have onearth. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength; and thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’—is the first great law of 
heaven and earth—a law which comprehends all 
others. 

Counteracting influences come in sometimes to 
blunt the perception of this truth. We are 
creatures of sensation ; and not unfrequently the 
sensations of the flesh—the mere human part of 
us, predominates, and excludes the higher sen- 
sations—the sensations which pertain to us as 
spiritual beings, wherein we touch God and 
heaven. It is the province of faith to keep the 
sensations of our innermost spiritual nature bright, 
at least never to lose sight of them. ‘If we live 
in the spirit, let us also walk in the spirit. 

This question of sensation is intimately con- 
nected with our happiness and improvement, and 
siould be both philosophically and practically 
considered. We feel well or ill—happy or mis- 
erable, according to the specific relations we sus- 
tain to spirits; or in other words, according to 
the spiritual atmosphere in which we move: for 
whether we realize it ur not, we are in fact under 
the influence and controlling agency of spirits of 
some kind perpetually. This holds good in the 
most ordinary as well as the most extraordinary 
circumstances—in the hours of calm repose as well 
as when the life is agitated with extreme pain or 
pleasure. 

In objecting to this doctrine it may be said 
that physical causes produce physical effects, and 
hence have nothing to do with spiritual agencies ; 
but in reply it should be remembered that the 
physical is itself dependent on the spiritual, and 
subordinate to it; so that in fact what we term a 
physical cause, is probably nothing more nor less 
than in its turn an effect following a spiritual 
cause. Thus if a man commits suicide by taking 
poison, it might be said that the act of taking the 
poison was the cause of his death, whereas it was 
only the result of spiritual influences which had 
for a long time perhaps been at work upon him, 





There is also a direct connection between our 





state, mentally considered, and our feelings.— ; 
How often it occurs that one single thought, | 
flashing through the mind, throws us into a sud- | 
den realization of the most exquisite delight, or | 
anguish, according to ity nature and purport: 
A word, a look, a passing observation sometimes, | 
will suggest a thought, which in a moment of | 
time, will stir the whole passional nature, giving | 
us a taste of heaven or he!l, as the case may be. 
When this phenomenon cccurs, under the spiritu- 
al magnetism of the devil, the consequences are 
most unhappy, and sometimes tragical ; and the 
mischief, under such circumstances, is, that both 
imagination and feeling are untrue—their repre- 
sentations are an exaggeration—a lie. The Anglo- 
Saxon word that expresses this state of feeling is 
jealousy. Jealousy is a spirit which, uncontrolled, 
leads captive the imagination and the feelings ; 
here is its exclusive sphere of operation. 


What then is the practical conclusion we come 
to? Answer: Both the imagination and the feel- 
ings must be subjected to the controlling agency 
of the Spirit of Truth. This does not imply, ne- 
cessanly, the absence of temptation or suffering, 
with our present limited attainments, these are 
unavoidable: but it does imply the feasibility, 
under the severest trial, of the spirit’s victory over 
the flesh. If man was not primarily a spiritual 
being—if his first and dearest relation was not 
with God himself, we acknowledge that sucha 
result would be impossible; but this is the very 
platform with which we started—our stand- 
point of reasoning and observation—and herein is 
our basis of hope for humanity. And in this at- 
titude we are not alone, nor without effectual 
guides. The Primitive Church are our pioneers and 
the New Testament is our chart and text-book. 
Listen! ‘The weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strong holds; casting down imaginations 
and every high thing that exalteth itself against 
the knowledge of God, and bringing into cap- 
tivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.’ 
—H. W. B. 
ee 
NEWS ITEMS. 


Forricn.—By the arrival of the North Ameri- 
ca at Quebec, bringing four days later news from 
Europe, we learn that the 7th inst. was observed in 
Eugland as a day of humiliation and prayer, on ac- 
count of the troubles in India. A Russian man- 
of-war had sunk in the Gulf of Finland, by which 
1,400 jives were lost——The Indian advices re- 
ceived at Paris are more gloomy than the English 
letters are willing to assert. They state that 
the rebels were under European generalship ; 
that operations have been commenced to pre- 
vent the union of the British forces; that the 
army may expect five years of fighting; and 
that the native troops are not to be trusted 
anywhere. 





Hamppen Park, Sprincrrerp, Mass.—The 
Hampden County Agricultural Society, with a 
view to obtain the ownership and control of a 
permanent location for their agricultural and 
mechanical exhibitions, entered into negotiations 
for the purchase of a suitable tract of land, con- 
tiguous to the city of Springfield. The citizens 
of Springfield desiring to have the purchase ex- 
tend so far as to combine with its agricultural 
uses the advantages of a spacious public park, a 
general subscription was opened, and a fund cre- 
ated for that object. The result was the pur- 
chase, early in the summer of the present year, 
of a beautiful interval meadow, comprising sixty 
acres of land of great fertility, extending for al- 
most half a mile along the banks of the Con- 
necticut. The time since its purchase has been 
occupied in fitting up the Park, and preparing it, 
as far as time would allow, for the uses for which 
it is designed. Costly improvements have al- 
ready been made. A dyke, or levee, has been 
constructed, to exclude the water of the river, in 
the contingency of arise to any extent hitherto 
known. This levee is more than four-fifths of a 
mile in length, from three to six feet in hight, 
and six feet wide on the top—and all well covered 
with turf to the river’s edge. The amount of 
money expended thus far in this enterprise of the 
Hampden Park, is estimated at rot less than 
$35,000. ‘The land cost $15,000. The inaugu- 
ration of the Park took placeon Tuesday, Sept, 
29th, in the presence of some 12,000 persons. — 
The opening address was made by Hon. George 
Bliss, and the inaugural address by Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

..A correspondent of the New-York Sun 
writing from the vicinity of Utah, says: “The 
Mormons have an abundant harvest—enough to 


there, a hand-cart train arrived, containing over 
four hundred men, women and children, seventy- 
one days from Missouri river. Nearly all of 
them were Welsh and English, and were in good 
health and spirits. Brigham Young and the 
elders were much incensed that the president had 
appointed a Missourian for governor, as their ha- 
tred toward that State, as well as Illinois, is bit- 
ter in the extreme. It had been previously un- 
derstuod by them that Major McCulloch of Tex- 
as had received the appointment. They openly 
talk and preach in opposition to the government, 
in language by no means chaste and refined ; and 
the great mass of the people readily acquiesce, 
inasmuch as they have no attachments—not even 
a spark of patriotism—to our government and its 
institutions,” 

...-A serious accident occurred on the New 
York Central railroad, six miles west of Syra- 
cuse, on Thursday evening the 15th inst. The 
local mail train, on its way from Rochester to 
Syracuse, consisting of one baggage car, a mail 
car, and four passenger cars, were all, except the 
last car, thrown down an embankment of twenty 
feet. In regard to the cause of the accident, the 
Albany Journal says: “Owing to the late heavy 
rains in that vicinity, a culvert was broken in, 
and the rail track was carried away. The fact 
was unknown to either the engineer or conductor 
of the train, and while coming along at the usual 
speed, the locomotive ran into the stream, anda 
frightful breaking up of the cars instantly ensued.” 
One person was instantly killed, and others fatally 
injured, so that they did not long survive. There 
were sixty passengers on board the train, and 
considering the nature of the accident, it is sur- 
prising that so many escaped uninjured. Theo 
number of killed and wounded was eleven. 

...-The President has forwarded to Samuel 
T. Sawyer of Norfolk, Va., a magnificent gold 
pocket chronometer, to be presented to that noble 
veteran of the ocean, Capt A. Johnson of the 
Norwegian bark Ellen, who so gallantly res- 
cued some fifty of the drowning passengers of 
the Central America. 


now in New-York city intending to spend some 
time in this country. His purpose is to observe 
the workings of our Republican laws and _ institu- 
tions, and also to give occasional lectures on poe- 
try. 

...-One hundred and sixty-seven failures of 
important houses are recorded as having occurred 
in New York city during the week of the finan- 
cial crisis. 

...-There was an earthquakeat St. Louis on 
the niglit of the 8th inst., causing the buildings 
to shake considerably, and greatly alarming the 
inhabitants. 





KE The Cosmopolitan Art Association will 
please accept our thanks for the Septmber No. 
of their Quarterly Journal. It furnishes a large 
amount of interesting information on Art, Ar- 
tists, Literature and kindred topics, and the ar- 
ticles are, many of them, written in a rich and 
finished style. The Association have recently pur- 
chased the Dusseldorf Gallery of Paintings at a cost 
of $180,000; they have also purchased, or rather 
repurchased, Power’s Greek Slave. The latter 
and a large portion of the former will be distribu- 
ted among the subscribers of the Association at 
the annual awarding of premiums, in January.— 
The Gallery of the Association is now open at 
548 Broadway N. Y. 





An Oneida Journal, 


Thursday Evening, Oct. 15.—The news of 
bank suspensions in New-York afforded a topic 
of conversation. Suppose a vessel is built. safe 
enough for all ordinary weather, but not for a 
desperate storm; such is the condition of most 
banks: they are calculated for smooth times, 
but not for a panic. A fmend in the Tradesman’s 
Bank, New-York, congratulates himself in a late 
letter on the prospect of that bank’s being obliged 
to dismiss its employees, as he thinks some ob- 
stacles to his resident membership in the Com- 
munity might then cease to exist. The follow- 
ing are his observations on the topic of the day— 
written just before @he crisis in New-York :— 


“ A person with an abundance of property has to 
part with it for much less than its value, even if 
he can find a purchaser, if he has not current 
money. A bank owing its depositors $750,000, 
and $250,000 to note holders, with only $80,000 
of specie wherewith to pay them, when the fear 
of having only depreciated paper, induces them 
one after another to commence the grab game for 
specie in quick succession, of course such an in- 
stitution has soon to stop payment, close its doors, 
appoint a receiver, go into liquidation, discharg- 





support triple their present population. While 


ing its employees, retaining but one to assist in 
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winding up. As this may be said to be the ave- 
rage condition of all the city banks, we know not 
what may be the result this week, as there is 
little or no concert of action on the part of Banks, 
Stockholders and Depositors, in order to give 
time ; paying each claimant a percentage in spe- 
cie, in numerical order, or by lottery to determine 
which shall be first paid off, or receive his share 
of the standard value. I remember many years 


agu, when silver was at 15 per cent premium.— 
Such being the prospect, ! may to-morrow week 


be necessitated, with many others, to seek em- 
ployment, or to get on my 2,000 acres of the 
Virginia Tract not in dispute. or to solicit an in- 
vitation to resident membership, which I shall 
certainly do if nothing prevents, as I shall then 
be justified in so doing, not volurtarily giving up 
a comfortable living, preferring ‘to make music 
in a band, instead of by myself on my own fiddle.’ 
—A Gas Company has restricted its Collector to 
the reception of State secured bank notes and 
specie. It is supposed that the holders of our 
well-secured currency, will after all have to put 
up with 10 per cent discount, as the State Stocks 
at Albany may be sold at a price too depreciated 
to pay par value for promises to pay. Is not 
this time of loss, and want of employment, 
occasioned by the absence of a sufficiently pro- 
tecting tariff, such as France, England and Ger- 
many have—connected with extravagance ?7—It 
may be that you will now show still more disfa- 
vor to the Credit System; holding your well 
made traps and bags subject to specie or its 
equivalent—preferring to look pleasantly at them, 
instead of feeling otherwise, when not having it 
to say that their market value his been realized. 
I am like minded with Brigham Young in regard 
to home-made clothing, instead of being in debt 
for fine broadcloth.” 

Friday Evening, 16.— After the usual reading of 
correspondence, &c., several matters were spoken 
of relating to order about the house. As is often 
the case, one thing suggested another and the 
prospect was that the whole time would be taken 
up with incidental affairs. The tendency to let 
questions of order and business intrude them- 
selves and crowd out more edifying topics in our 
meetings was referred to. It was thought per- 
sons should be very careful not to occupy the 
time of the general gathcring with matters 
which could be disposed of more privately. Also, 
that the newspaper report should be condensed 
as much as possible, so as not to overrun the 
time allowed. ‘Reference might be made to any 
articles in the papers of special interest, leaving 
individuals to read them at pleasure. Quite a 
long list of volunteers for public criticism is on 
hand—soine candidates waiting rather anxiously 
for their turn. The moderator asked what pro- 
portion of attention should be allowed to criti- 
cism in our meetings. It was thought that criti- 
cism of volunteers should be secondary to conver- 
sation on spiritual subjects, exhortation, thanks- 
giving, &c. Sometimes a criticism goes hard—no 
one has anything to say. Then it would seem 
the demand was nof exactly legitimate or in- 
spired. Persons may put down their names ina 
spirit of imitation, or from az egotistical desire of 
attention—then there will be no electrical re- 
sponse. To every inspired demand there will be 
an electrical response; everybody will be charged 
as it were, ready for a shot. 

Saturday, 17.—Finished reading John Halifax 
in our bag-bee this afternoon. It is a pleasing, 
interesting book—stuffed full of love, and silly 
in its demonstrations sometim es, but that is err- 
ing on the right side. It isa story all in all of 
the affections. First we have a beautiful ex- 
ample of friendship, a David and Jonathan love. 
Then a marriage love: and after that a family pic- 
ture—parental and filial love. You arrive at the 
catastrophe which usually terminates novels, 
that is, the marriage of the hero and heroine, in 
the middle of the book, and though you naturally 
expect the interest to flag after that, it is well 
sustained until children call John Halifax grand- 
father. Common novelists take leave at the 
wedding, but this authoress seems to think there 
is romarice and ecstasy in the sentiment of philo- 
progentiveness as well as amativeness, and not 
only mates her birds and builds their nest, but 
fills it, and you find yourself in the bosom of 
John and Ursula’s family, intensly interested in 
the experience and fate of their five or six nest- 
lings. One criticism we must make. Two of 
the boys when they grow up to be young men, 
fall in love with the same woman, and the bitter- 
ness of their quarrel about her is extremely 
shocking. From being affectionate, noble hearted 
brothers, they become infuriated Cains, ready to 
spill each other’s blood. The matter is settled 
by the woman’s preference, but it sunders the 
brothers world-wide apart. Anybody may see 
what a place heaven would be if the wife of 
seven husbands were found there, and the mar- 
riage theory of this world were not excluded. 
We received a variety of letters to day. Several 
want the Circwur, and wart it free. Well, we 
have no thoughts of ‘suspending.’ For love of 
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the world, we expect God will support our paper, 
and cherish our orgamzation. One long letter 


was from a gentleman who called here and spent 
a day, a fortnight since. It is dated at Boston 
and commences thus: ° 

“ Having for 16 years past been acquainted and 
familiar with the theory of Community organiza- 
ion, its beauty and advantages, I experienced de- 
light and a degree of satisfaction at your establish- 
ment, seeing the practice of it, which I had not 
seen, only what exists among the Shakers. I 
admire a people that go right into the practice 
as well as theory of the religion taught by Jesus 
Christ, the embodiment of goodness and truth, 
by loving him, and keeping his commands. by 
working for the good of all, all for each, and 
each for all, not reluctantly but freely and cheer- 
fully without guile,” &c., &e. 

Another is dated Cincinnati, 1nd signed by a 
strange name. The writer asks us to forgive his 
impertinence, after addressing us as follows: 


“T think I have found out your secret. the secret 
of your success, namely, that you are not the fanat- 
ics you appear, or that the world takes you to be. 
If so, [ pronounce you the smartest lot of fellows 
that ever tried their hand at the social system. 
You far outstrip the Shakers, or, indeed, any other 
of the social stamp. For why ? Because the world 
looks upon you as a set of fools, who have com- 
pletely outdone them in their dogmatic nonsense. 
Paul did the same at Ephesus: ‘ Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians!’ So long then, as you keep along- 
side of them and their gods—no matter how you 
transcend them, you are safe. They in their way, 
may call you fanatics, and all manner of stupid 
names, but no matter, so you, under whatever 
cover, demonstrate to a silly world the great 
practicability of a system, the very opposite to 
their old isolated monstrosity, which only enr- 
genders vice and crime--indeed, never did any 
thing else.” 

It is impertinence, we should say, if any mis- 
trust is conveyed in all this, of our sincerity as 
professors of Bible religion. 

Another new correspondent commences his let- 
ter thus: 

“T write you at this time to gain some infor- 
mation in regard toa subject that has engaged 
my mind for some time. It is in regard to the 
subject «f Christianity, how a man shal! spend 
this life in order to enjoy its pleasures to the 
greatest extent, keeping in mind his future state 
of existence ?” 

A Virginia man writes ; 

“T have been reading your little paper and am 
much pleased with it, so that I wish you to send 
it tome, and asI see it is free to those who 
choose. I wish you to send it to me freely, as I 
have not the money to pay for it now, but per- 
haps can getit some time. But the paper is 
what I want if I can get it, and so become ac- 
quainted with the Oneida Association in general.” 
&e., &e. 

A woman who appties for the paper says: 

“Tt looks extremely selfish for me to apply 
for the paper because it is free, but when you 
know me better you may think differently.— 
Probably there have but few been called to suffer 
so much from the unfeeling selfishness of others 
as I have ; and my suffering so much from selfish- 
ness has, I hope, delivered me from an undue love 
of the world.” 

Sunday Evening, 18.—Communication from a 
member under trial of heart, which brought out a 
spontaneous testimony in justification of God’s 
discipline of our affections. True faith in God 
will not leave us at the mercy of any friend’s 
neglect ; and if a person is liable to have his hap- 
piness ruined, or even his peace seriously injured 
by any unreturned affection, less than the love of 
heaven, he has yet to learn one of the most imn- 
portant lessons in the school of Christ. 


Tuesday, 20.—It snows to-day. The ground 
is white, and the boys are playing winter with all 
their might, snow-balling, sliding, and building 
snow statues. Our corn and beans are stacked in 
the field, and some potatoes are left in the ground. 
But this we hope is only winter’s bill-poster, sent 
a long time ahead of his own arrival.——Eve- 
ning.—Conversation on the subject of endurance. 
All the promises are to those who endure unto 
theend. One remarked that this expression im- 
plied that we should have trials unto the end.—- 
Many thanked God for the faith which had ena- 
bled them to endure to the present. They recog- 
nized God's grace in their faithfulness, and re- 
nounced any self-dependence. 








Passages from Dr. Johnson. 
—There is nothing too little for so little a 
creature asman. It is by studying little things 
that we attain the great art of having as little mis- 
ery and as much happiness as possible. 
——Remember this, that after a system is well 
settled upon positive evidence, a few partial objec- 
tions ought not to shake it. The human mind is so 
limited, that it cannot take in all the parts of a 
subject, so that there may be objections raised 
against any thing. 

——tThere is not so poor a bookin the world 





that would not be a prodigious effort were it wronght 
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out entirely by a single mind, without the aid o 
prior investigators. 

——The natural flights of the human mind are not 
from pleasure to pleasure, but from hope to hope. 

—tThe philosopher may very justly be delighted 

with the extent of his views, and the artificer with 
the readiness of his hands; but let the one remem- 
ber that, without mechanical performances, refined 
speculation is an empty dream : and the other, that, 
without theoretical reasoning, dexterity is little 
more than a brute instinct. 
Though modesty has an amiable and winning 
appearance, it ought not to hinder the exertion of 
the active powers: aman should show under his 
blushes a latent resolution. 

——tThe task of an author is, either to teach what 
is not known, or to recommend known truths by his 
manner of presenting or adorning them: either to 
let new light in upon the mind, and open new scenes 
to the prospect, or to vary the dress and situation 
of common objects, so as to give them fresh grace 
and more powerful attractions: to spread such 
flowers over the region through which the intellect 
has already made its progress, as may tempt it to 
return, and take a second view of things hastily 
passed over, or negligently regarded. 





——Censure of a man’s self is often oblique 
praise. Itis in order to show how much he can 
spare. Sometimes it may proceed from a man’s 
strong consciousness of his faults being observed.— 
Ife knows that others would throw him down, and 
therefore he had better lie down softly of his own 
accord. 

——Books of travel will be good in proportion 
to what a man has previously in his mind; his 
knowing what to observe ; his power of contrasting 
one mode of life with another. As the Spanish 
proverb says, ‘He, who woull bring home the 
wealth of the Indies, must carry the wealth of the 
Indies with him.’ So it is in traveling; a man 
must carry knowledge with him, if he would bring 
home knowledge. 


Keep to the Right. 





BY EDGAR JUDGE. 
Clad in the armour of 
Truth’s quenchless might, 
Fainting not, fearing not, 
Keep to the right. 
Holding an even course, 
Onward, stil} on, 
Thus, and thus, only, have 
Victories been won. 


Phantoms may smile and tempt 
Weak ones to stray ;— 

Heed them not, pass them by, 
Keep to the way. 

Strength shall be meted you— 

> Hopes will ba bright: 

Move on, but calmly, and 
Keep to the right. 


Rugged the path may be, 
Difficult, steep; 

Flowers may wave below, 
Perfumes may sweep: 

Swerve not to pluck them, though 
Radiant and bright;— 

Forward your chart directs,— 
Keep to the right. 


Onward still, waver not,— 
Soon shall the way 

Pleasant and easy prove, 
Though rough to-day : 

Beauties bloom fadelessly 
There on the height, 

Smiling to welcome you,— 
Keep to the right. 


Maiden, just budding in 
Beauty and grace ;— 

Youth, on the threshold of 
Life’s stormy race ;— 

Choose—shall your latter days 
Glisten with light ?— 

Forward, then, boldly, and 
Keep to the right. 


Follow the narrow way,— 
Friends will be there; 

Move as the chart directs, 
Asking not where; 

For, at the journey’s end, 
Spirits of light 

Wait but to Welcome you ;— 
Keep to the right. : 





Experience Worketh Hope. 

In times like the present, when the whole 
business structure is tottering to its base, aud 
newspapers are filled with doleful speculations on 
the calamities of the moment, it is refreshing to 
find cheering words like the following, gleaming 
out occasionally amidst the general fog of news- 
paperdom. Such distresses generally have a so- 
bering eflect, and often effectually humble the 
rich and the proud. Then too, they many times 
result in changing men’s purposes, and increasing 
their moral fortitude. In times of prosperity 
men go swimmingly on, living in a world of imag- 
ination—unheedful of the perils of their situation, 
and unmindful of the God that made them. And 





such collapses as the present are needed to restore 
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them to their senses, and apprise them of the 
source whenee all their prosperity comes. How- 
ever it may appear to others, we havea strong 
conviction that in all such crises as ‘these, good 
gains more than evil, and human progress towards 
the ultimate state in this world,—the reign of 
God,—is accelerated. [a. W. c. 
——lIt is no uncommon experience for the 
business man, with the sun shining in his strength 
above him, and the great harvest of cares stretch - 
ing before and around him, to sigh for repose, and 
to imagine that a life of calm inactivity, unruffled 
by the hazards of pending adventures, or by the 
nightmare of maturing bank notes, would be a 
life of unalloyed happiness. And never does this 
feeling become so strong as in such atime as the 
present, when a general financial p-ressure is added 
to the weight of his usual cares, and all the or- 
dinary paths of business are set thicker than ever 
with difficulties. And yet all experience stamps 
this feelirg as fallacious. Rarely has the mer- 
chant to whom business has become a second na- 
ture, and who has come. like the trained war- 
horse, to snuff the great battle of hfe from afer. 
found the life of a retired merchant a happy, if 
even it is a to lerable one. 

The merchant, the professional man, the busi- 
ness man of every calling, weary with the present 
strife, needs to be reminded how deeply the great 
primeval law of labor is written on his constitu- 
tion. While the Central America kept head to 
sea, a8 Sailors term it, her timbers felt no serious 
strain fron that heavy sea. It was only after 
the fires had been allowed to go’ out, and the 
great intenor force, the material will of the ship 
had ceased to operate, and she was. allowed to 
drop into the trough of the sea, that the fatal 
seams in her sides began to open, and with her 
priceless freight she was at the mercy of the an- 
gry deep. Every business ‘man. therefore, and 
our business community under the present 
financial storm, we remind that no staunch ves- 
sel ever yet foundered under the mere force of 
the waves, however high they ran, while ‘ kept 
head to the sea ;’ and that no sound commercial 
enterprise is likely to fail while a courageous pur- 
pose works like a silent and powerful engine be- 
neath, and pushes it steadily onward.—Chicago 


Paper. 


—-It takes night t» exhibit to us the full glory 
and radiance of the heavens, When darkness 
has wrapped the world in its thick mantle, and 
man loses sight of the supports that surround 
him, then the heavens hang vut their bright bea- 
cons and call him to look higher for companions 
and a home. 

It is so in society in the moral world. It is 
when troubles and misfortunes have engulphed 
inen—when perplexities and disappointinents have 
torn their hearts and taught them almost to de- 
spair of strength in themselves, or of trust in man, 
that little incidents arise, coming out like stars in 
the evening, to re-assure the drooping spirit and 
put new courage in the heart. 

Our own city has been fruitful in sach pleas- 
ing incidents during the three dreary weeks that 
have passed. Men have found the ordimary ways 
of business closed against them—they have turned 
often, in vain, for succor where they had always 
before found it—their hearts have often failed, 
and from strength melted almost to tears, in 
finding, as they supposed, all way of eseape cut 
off, and being forced to look financial dishonor in 
the face, and al} its consequent loss of property, 
humiliation, and possible destitution of a family, 
previously affluent and happy. 

But if such have been the trials of our people, 
seldom have the worst anticipated evils come. 
The trials of the day have bronght their daily 
relief. Friends have been found, where perhaps 
they were sometimes not expected. Good feeling 
for one another has sprung up among our business 
men—sympathy for one another’s misfortunes or 
hard trials has been arouseua—courage to beat 
one’s own way through, and to help others through 
the devious toils of a * money pressure’ has been 
called forth. By courage, by energy, by frater- 
nity of effort, the greatest hardships have been 
endured in comparative safety to their credit. 
and now they all stand, looking confidently and 
joyfully to the dawn of beiter’ times. 

The late troubles of our city are not without 
their lessons; and when they are gone, and men 
are entirely relieved, and happy in prosperous 
times, the Jate troubles will furuish much pleas- 
ant retrospection. The ‘gem’ of true brother- 
hood lately set in men's hearts in the night of 
trouble, will shine there as Jong as life shall last, 
and lead men to higher opinions of humanity. 
—St. Louis Intellegencer. 





Charles Spurgeon and the Pulpit. 
Fro the British Quarterly. 

Mr. Spurgeon is a notability. He filled 
Exeter Hall with eager listeners for months 
together. Te has since done the same in the 
great Music Hall of the Surrey Gardens, 
though spacious enough to receive 9,000 per- 


sons. Hitherto the prophets have been io the 
wrong. he feeling docs not subside. The 
crowds gather even more than before. The 


‘common people’ are there, as at the first ; 
but with them there are now many who are of 
a much higher grade. Professional men, sena- 
torial men, ministers of state, and peers of the 
realm, are among Mr. Spurgeon’s auditory.—- 
These are facts that cannot be questioned. 
That there is something very extraordmary in 
them every one must feel. How is the matter 





to be explained ? 
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Mr. Spurgeon’s origin and ecclesiastical 
connection do not solve the mystery. There 
was nothing in that to favor u success of this 
nature. He is not only a dissenter coming up 
from among dissenters, but his sect is one of 
the straitest of them all. In his antecedents 
we find no traces of academic fame and prom- 
ise, no high ecclesiastical patronage. The 
great ushers of successful conventionality among 
us made no way for him. He comes direct 
and openly from what John Foster called the 
‘ morass of Anabaptism.’ Nevertheless, there 
he is, a man—and a very young man, too, who 
has broken through, or overleaped, all impedi- 
ment of that sort. In that tact there is not 
only something remarkable, but something 
pleasant and hopeful. 

We must add, there is nothing in Mr. Spur- 
geon’s presence to account for his sueceas.— 
When we picture to our mind the noble and 
venerable picture of Latimer, we cease to mar- 
vel that the quaintness and homeliness of the 
English and of the illustrations pervading his 
sermons should have fallen with great effect upon 
his hearers. That lofty form, that noble brow 
those finely-chiseled features, and the play of 
intelligence and humor ever passing like eloud 
and sunsbine over that countenance, are enough 
to account fora great deal. Whitfield, too, 
rose like Saul among his fellows and seemed 
born to leadership. The same was true of 
Edward Irving. But Mr. Spurgeon has lite- 
rally nothing of this sort to help him. His 
figure is short, and chubby, and rather awk- 
ward than otherwise. For so young a man 
there seems to be a strong tendency in him to 
grow stout, and should he live another twenty 
or thirty years, he must take care, or he may 
be classed among the peuple who are sometimes 
described as being nearly as broad as they are 
long. He knows nothing of the wsthetics of 
dress ; every thing of that sort about him is 
commonplace, verging upon the vulgar. His 
features, too, have a round, homely, Saxon 
cast, such as would lead you to regard him as 
capable of a rude strength of purpose, and of a 
dogged power of endurance, but as not likely 
to apprehend purposes of a high and really in- 
tellectual complexion. He is a veritable Saxon 
in the groundwork of his nature, both physical 
and mental, but he has nearly every thing from 
nature, scarcely any thing from the usual pro- 
cess of self-culture. 

We must not, therefore, look to culture as 
giving Mr. Spurgeon his power over men. In 
metaphysics, in theology, in all matters where 
a trained power of discrimination would be- 
come conspicuous, his mind is in a very crude 
condition. If you submit to his influence, ac- 
cordingly, it is not because you are sensible to 
the discipline of his touch, for you feel that 
you could amend nota little that falls from 
him. You listen, but it is not because you are 
charmed by the. accuracy of the statements 
that are made, nor because the illustrations 
brought to the subject are such as to indicate 
that the preacher is a man rich in general 
knowledge. No—the charm must be some- 
where else. Mr. Spurgeon’s head is but poor- 
ly disciplined, and his knowledge has no pre- 
tension to fullness. 

After saying thus much, we shall perhaps 
be expected to say that there is nothing like 
original or profound thought in Mr. Spurgeon. 
He has no mission to lift the veil from undis- 
covered truth. He never gives forth concep- 
tions that afford the slightest promise of such 
power. Of this fact every one must be aware. 

If Mr. Spurgeon has power over cultivated 
minds—and he certainly has—it is not because 
he is himself a man of tasée, in the conventional 
meaning of that term. In this respect, indeed, 
the preacher is said to be improved and improy- 
ing. But the distance between his manner, 
and all our long-cherished notions about clegi- 
cal propriety, and the becoming iu the pulpit, 
must be admitted to be very great. Certainly, 
if people of taste are found about him, it is 
not because he is always careful not to offend 
in that form. Latimer, indeed, dealt much in 
the homespun, both in language and in allusion. 
But the preacher in that case was known to 
be a scholar, abreast with all the learning and 
subtle speculation, proper to his profession. Ed- 
ward Irving, too, wasa man of high general 
taste and knowledge, and supposed, on that 
ground, that he had a special mission to the 
edueated, the literary, and the upper classes. 
But in the ease of Mr. Spurgeon, the worship 
rendered him seems to bear a strong reseme 
blance to that paid by the ancients to some of 
the rudest images of their Gods: the sculpture 
was barbarous, all Greck taste might have been 
shocked by it, only it had its traditions, and it 
was as old as the piety of simpler and better 
times, and it had some day fallen down from 
heaven. : 

Much has, been said about Mr. Spurgeon's 


and to say that, it is thought, is to say a great 
deal. It is, in fact, to say nothing. ‘Ie 
question is not about a man who has voice 
enough to make 10,000 people hear, but about 
a man who has attraction enough to bring 
10,000 people together to listen. Does every 
man who can speak so as to make a large con- 
gregation hear, get a large congregation to hear 
him? But what we mean to say concerning 
Mr. Spurgeon’s voice is, that while it is good 
in some respects, it is fur from being the voice 
we should have expected in so successful a 
public speaker. It takes a clear, sound, bell- 
like ring along with it, but it has no rich tones 
either of loftiness or tenderness. In these re- 
spects, the voice of Whitfield must have been 
immeasurably superior. In point of compass 
and richness the voice of Mr. Spurgeon is not to 
be mentioned in comparison with that of Mr. 
James, of Birmingham, or witi: that of Dr. 
Raffles ; and to compare his power in this way 
with that of the late agitator, O’ Connell, 
would indeed be to compare small things with 
great. The voice which fills the Music Hall 
at the Surrey Gardens so equally, is successful 
to that extent from its very defects. It isa 
comparatively level voice. Its great attributes 
are distinctness and force. Were it to soar at 
times with the grand, and to descend at times 
with the pathetic, as the voice of an orator of 
the highest order would be sure to do, the 
hearing would not be so uniform as at present. 
In short, while Mr. Spurgeon has made the 
_— more attractive than any living man, he 
as so done by means of a voice which can 
scarcely be called oratorical. 

The problem of Mr. Spurgeon’s popularity, 
therefore, is still to be solved. Every thing in 
his origin, and in his ecclesiastical connection, 
seemed to be opposed to it. His presence 
could do nothing in his fuvor—it was, in fact 
against him. No one can attribute his success 
to his culture, or to any unusual grasp of 
thought, or more than very partially to his 
voice. What is it, then, that has given him 
this power ? 

The first secret of his success, we think, will 
be found in his elocution. It is wanting in the 
qualities above mentioned. But it is singularly 
natural. There is not a trace of pulpitism in 
it. The speaker might be a chartist leader, 
addressing a multitude on Kennington Com- 
mon, so complete is the absence of every thing 
from his tone and manner that might remind 
you of church or chapel. The style of the 

reacher is for the most part purely colloquial. 
tisone man talking to another. Even when 
his enunciations become the most impassioned, 
they are still natural. Rare, very rare, is such 
an e‘ocution among preachers. Once upon a 
time, an elderly Scotchwoman gave her grand- 
son the newspaper to read, telling him to read 
it aloud. The only reading aloud the boy had 
been much in the way of hearing was at the 
parish kirk, and he began to read in the exact 
tone in which he had so often heard the minis- 
ter read. The good lady was shocked at the 
boy’s profanity, and giving him a box in the 
ear, exclaimed: ‘ What! dost thou read the 
newspaper with the Bible twang?’ Oh that 
Bible twang ; surely the arch-enemy must hsve 
invented it as the thing wherewith to thin off 
the number of church-goers, or to send those 
to sleep who go. Would however, that this 
mistake between saying a thing and singing it 
were unknown south of the Tweed. Noncon- 
formists and Episcopalians among us are largely 
infected by it. The extemporaneous mode of 
preaching so general among Nonconformists, 
is much more favorable to a natural manner 
than the reading of sermons, so common among 
churchmen. Many Nonconformists, however, 
have much to unlearn in this respect, before 
they can hope to become agreeable public in- 
structors; and with regard to many of our 
clergy, from the ever-recurring notes with 
which they begin and close their sentences, 
one is tempted to think that they must have 
been influenced in this respect by their long 
familiarity with Latin hexameters. Certainly, 
we get the same key-note at the beginning of 
the sentence, the same monotonous level 
through the middle, be the middle long or short, 
and the never-failing dactyl and spondee at the 
end. Isit any marvel if what is so per- 
functory and artificial in its tone, should be 
deemed perfunctory and artificial altogether ? 
Mr. Spurgeon’s complete exemption from man- 
nerism of this sort has more to do than many 
people suspect with the success which has 
marked his career. 

The style of the preacher is another clement 
bearing a conspicuous relation to his success. 
His language is for the most part good idio- 
matic Saxon. He speaks to the people, not in 
the language of books. but in their own Jan- 
guage. Hegivesthem many a short treatise on 
divinity, butit is nota treatise for the press, 
it is simply so much talk about the matter.— 
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No man or woman can 
fail to understand him. It is one of them- 
selves, gifted enough to teach them. In this 
there is so much of nature, especially when 
compared with the dull platitudes and elabo- 
rate obscurities with which these good people 
have been long familiar elsewhere, that the 
pleasure they feel under this new dispensation 
of things is surely not difficult to comprehend. 

Another, and a no less obvious source of the 
preacher’s success lies in his pictorialness. — 
Nearly all his lessons become pictures. Cal- 
vinist as he is, he is not much disposed to look 
on religion in its abstraction. He must see 
it as it is in the living men and women about 
him. As so seen, his descriptions of it become, 
in the manner of Hogarth, and often perhaps 
unconsciously to himself, a series of dramas. 
The pious mother and her sinning child ; the 
distressed believer, and his great enemy lay- 
ing snares for his soul, come before you in 
living realities. Or, it may be, that a principle 
is taken up, and then, to give ‘t vividness, and 
toinsure that it shall be remembered, some 
historical analogy is introduced ‘Some of 
you,’ says the preacher, ‘ would like to have 
grace in reserve, to lay up, as people place 
money inthe bank or the funds, to cal! out 
upon occasion. But God does not deal with 
you that way. He knows you too well to do 
that. He knows how ready you are to forget 
him now, how much worse it would be then. 
He promises grace as you want it--according 
to your need. Be thankful for that. Seek 
grace as you want it, and use it as you have it 
—-that is all God expects of you. Be like 
that patriotic Greek, who with his little band 
of followers had to check the great army of the 
Persians. He knew that to go down into the 
plain and to expose himself there to all his 
enemies at once would be speedy destruction. 
He therefore took his stand in the narrow 
mountain pass, and encountered bis foes as 
they came up one by one. So be it with you. 
Keep to the narrow pass of to-day. Face 
your troubles one by one as they arise. Don’t 
commit yourself to the open plain of to- 
morrow. You are not equal to that. God 
does not require you to do that.’ We felt, as 
we listened to this language, that the man who 
could paint like that might well be popular. 

We must not forget to state that much should 
be attributed to the freshness and earnestness 
of feeling with which the preacher commends 
his message to the reception of his hearers. 
Mr. Spurgeon is a believer. His mind is fully 
made up as to what it is to believe like a Christ- 
ian, and to feel and act like a Christian. In 
his language the case isso and so. It is no 
otherwise, it can be no otherwise. God is God, 
let the atheist say what he will. God is never 
away from his own world—he is always in it 
and ruling it. Some men may teach otherwise, 
but such teachings are a lie—a monstrous lie. 
‘Those who do battle for God’s truth in God’s 
world are never alone. They are always sur- 
rounded by chariots of fire. The age of 
miracles has passed, but the age of the super- 
natural has not passed. The Gospel comes 
from the supernatural. It ¢s supernatural. 
It does its appointed work only by the presence 
of the supernatural. The world is not father- 
less, the Church is not deserted—never has 
been,, never shall be. 

The directness, emphasis, and heartiness 
with which Mr. Spurgeon o utterance to 
his belief in such truth stands in edifying con- 
trast with the dull, conventional, make-believe 
droning to which we have often to listen on 
such topics. Conviction is parent to convic- 
tion—fecling is parent to feeling. As it is 
with a speaker in these respects, so will it be 
to a large extent with his auditory. 

In mentioning the doctrine of Mr. Spurgeon 
as one source of his popularity, we are aware 
that we need to speak with some discrimination 
and caution. His frequent boast is that he is 
a Calvinist. We doubt much, however, if he 
really knows what Calvinism is. The Antino- 
mians about him, to whom he often applies the 
lash with no sparing hand, are really better 
logicians, and more consistent than himself. 
His doctrine concerning the moral state of man 
is frightfully bald, aud, carried out, would be 
frightfully mischievous. But the heart of the 
preacher comes in asa corrective of his head. 
The practical side of his theology does much 
towards neutralizing its speculative side.— 
There is profound truth in the great substance 
of his teaching. All the qualities we have 
mentioned as tending to account for his popu- 
larity, would have failed to realize any such 
result had not his message, as embracing the 
great catholic truths of the Gospel, the inear- 
nation, the atonement, and the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, been in fact the one message 
which reaches tothe deep spiritual want of 
man. Man may well sigh for deliverence from 
his present evils—for the intelligent and spirit- 
ual perfection of his nature. In Mr. Spur- 
geon’s preaching there is the ceaseless precls- 
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mation of this deliverance—the ceaseless 
promise of this perfection. We feel bound to 
think that the elocution, the style, the pictori- 
alness, and the earnestness of Charles Spur- 
geon, would all have beer a comparatively un- 
attractive affair on any other theme than this. 
And if so, what asignificant fact is this ? What 
must that Gospel be, which after the lapse of 
eighteen centuries, is found to be thus potent 
in such hands? What nust that human na- 
ture be, to which these hopeful and elevating 
influences are as precious on the banks of the 
Thames now, as they were to the spirits of 
multitudes in Jerusalem and Antioch, in 
Ephesus and Corinth, nearly two thousand 
years ago? Wonderful are the questions in- 
volved, and the issues presented, in these pop- 
ular Sunday teachings—yet the people, all 
grades and complexions of people, seem to 
feel that with such matters it behoves them to 
have seriously to do. ; 

We believe ourselves, that to explain the 
fact presented in the Sunday meetings at the 
Surrey Gardens, we must go beyond the per- 
sonal as found inthe preacher, beyond the 
scheme of truth which he propounds, and be- 
yond the nature to which he propounds it—that 
we must rest in nothing short of the divine 
Hand itself. The All-wise has often worked 
by instruments, and in ways which would seem 
to have been chosen for the purpose of mak- 
ing a mock of the world’s wisdom. He did so 
when he founded Christianity--he may do 
much like it again. 

Certainly, a choice rebuke has been admin- 
istered to a course of speculation which has 
become somewhat rife among us of late, es- 
pecially among parties who account themselves 
as belonging to the far-seeing of their genera- 
tion. It has come to be very much in fashion 
with some persons to speak of all things con- 
nected with retigion as beset with great diffi- 
culty and mystery. On all such questions, we 
are told, there must be two sides; and the neg- 
ative side, it is said, is generally much more 
formidable than is commonly imagined. It is 
assumed, accordingly, that to be iu a state of 
some hesitancy oe doubt is the sign of intel- 
ligence, while to be positive, very sure about 
any thing, is the sign of a vulgar and shallow 
mind. Our people are said to be familiar 
with phrases about the doctrines of the Gospel, 
but with little more. They may become big- 
ots in their conceit on such subjects, and 
know nothing. Educated men now must not 
be expected to be content with phrascs, or 
with assertions. The preacher in consequence, 
owes it to himself to deal with matters much 
otherwise than formerly. To insist on the 
authority of Scripture now as in past times, 
itis said, would be vain. To set forth the 
doctrines of the Gospel now as formerly, would 
be wasted labor. The preacher must be more 
considerate, more candid, more forbearing. 
He must acquit himself with more intelligence, 
more independence, and in a more philosoph- 
ical spirit, presenting his topics on broader 
and more general grounds. In other words 
the old mode of presenting what is called tho 
old truth has had its day. Whitfield himself, 
were he to come back agaiu, would produce 
little impression on our generation. 

Bnt here comes a man—no Whitfield in 
voice, in presence, in dignity, or genius, who, 
nevertheless, as with one stroke of his hand, 
aweeps away all this sickly sentimentalism, this 
craven misbelief. It is all to him as so much 
of the merest gossamer-web that could have 
crossed his path. He not only gives forth the 
old doctrine of St. Paul, in all the strength of 
Paul’s language, but with exaggerations of his 
own, such as Paul would have been forward to 
disavow. This man knows nothing of doubt 
as to whence the Gospel is, what it is, or where- 
fore it has its place among us. On all such 
subjects his mind is that of a made-up man. 
In place of suspecting that the old accredited 
doctrines of the Gospel have pretty well done 
their work, he expects good from nothing else, 
and all that he clusters about them is for the 
sake of them. The philosophical precision, 
the literary refinements, the nice discrimination 
between what we may know of a doctrine and 
what we may not, leaving usin the end per- 
haps scarcely any thing to know about it—all 
this, which according to some is so much need- 
ed by the age, is Mr. Spurgeon’s utter scorn. 
He is the direct, dogmatic enunciator of the 
old Pauline truth, without the slightest at- 
tempt to soften its outline, its substance, or its 
results—and what has followed? Truly Provi- 
dence would seem once more to have made 
foolish the wisdom of this world. While the 
gentlemen who know so well how people ought 
to preach, are left to exemplify their profound 
lessons before empty benches and in obscure 
corners, the young man at the Surrey Gardens 
can point to his 9000 auditors and ask—Who, 
with such a sight before him, dares despair of 
making the Gospel, the good old Gospel, a 
power in the great heart of humanity. 
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